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half a century. We may be sure that the average winter temperatures
will start to decrease fairly soon, but our record is too short to enable
us to say if we are here dealing with a recurring cycle or not. The thin
curved line in Fig. 8 seems to suggest that this temporary change is
part of a hundred-year cycle.
We have just considered examples of major cycles in the form of the
four ice ages, whose period is about 200,000 years. We have also
referred to the cycle of sunspots only eleven years long. Many other
cycles have been proposed of both longer and shorter periods, and there
can be no doubt that they have been of great importance in changing
the environment of the earth to greater or less degrees, and so very
materially affecting the evolution of organic creatures. If we consider
the phenomena which have affected the most people within the last
century or so, we realize that droughts and floods have led to as much
movements of peoples as have wars or conquests. The potato famine
in Ireland in the forties of the last century led to vast emigration to
America. The floods of northern China contributed greatly to the
migration of a million Chinese into Manchuria. Within the last decade
the continued "dry" cycle in the "Dust-bowl" of the United States and
Saskatchewan has adversely affected thousands of settlers in the inland
plains of North America. No one can deny the vast importance of
climatic changes on a far grander scale which must have occurred during
the 8,000 years of civilized history of which we have some record.
THE MAJOR CLIMATIC REGIONS OF THE WQWLD
Before we deal with the interesting topic of climatic change from
year to year, let us consider the pattern of the climates of the earth in
regard to our structural world plan. There arc many classifications of
climate, the best known being that of Koeppcn, which is capable of
including an almost infinite number of minor "sub-divisions. For our
purpose the simplest and most useful is that based on the natural
vegetation, which enables us to divide the land areas into some nine
or ten distinct groups. These classes are exhibited twice in each of the
three land areas (or peninsulas) which have been described in an
earlier section.
In Fig. 5 these nine climatic classes are inserted in position on the
Eur-African "peninsula" of the tri-peninsular world plan. In the north
is the ice-cap region, partly, of course, consisting of pack ice floating